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HANDWRITING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 



MARY WILLCOCKSON 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 



When we teach children to write we are merely giving them a 
new form of expression. The children, then, must have something 
to express before we attempt the first writing lesson. In the past 
very little attention has been paid to the psychology of handwrit- 
ing. After scientific investigations showed that the adult world 
needed to turn its attention to handwriting, teachers all over the 
coxmtry frantically began remedial work in handwriting, but 
remedial work from an adult standpoint. First-grade children 
laboriously practiced making single letters to the monotonous 
counting of the teacher. Why should first-grade children practice 
writing a when they feel no need for it? Suppose they have cut 
out cats for their animal books and have asked the teacher to label 
them. She says, "Wouldn't you like to label your own?" Then 
they feel the need of learning to write the word, and, if the a causes 
trouble, the children see why it should be taken out of the word 
for special drill. 

Even when the child feels the need of such practice it seems 
imwise to separate the letter from the word. He realizes that 
that part of his word must be changed in order that his label can 
be read. He has compared his word with the teacher's and sees 
where he needs help. He is satisfied with the first and last of the 
word, and therefore his attention will be focalized on the difficult 
letter as he writes the whole word over and over. 

After the psychological approach to the teaching of writing is 
made — after the children desire to write — how is the teacher to 
conduct her lesson? She goes to the blackboard and writes the 
word cat. If any child is fourteen feet from her, the letters should 
be at least one and one-fourth inches high, and two inches apart. 
If capital letters are used, they should be approximately twice as 
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high as the small letters. The teacher stands at the left and writes 
as nearly at the eye level of the children as possible. Many primary 
teachers write facing the class. This is psychologically wrong, for 
it gives the beginners a wrong impression of correct writing posi- 
tion. The teacher writes rapidly with the large swinging move- 
ment that she wishes the children to develop. She does not call 
attention to letters. The children are at the highest level of atten- 
tion because of their purpose. 

The teacher writes the word several times on the blackboard. 
Each time she writes the word she has the children visualize it. 
They close their eyes and try to see the picture on their eyelids. 
They open their eyes to see if the eyelid picture is like the writing 
on the blackboard. If some child imitates the teacher's movement 
and writes the word in the air, she does not object. This is not 
encouraged, however. Writing in the air has proved itself unsat- 
isfactory because the children form haphazard habits of arm 
movement. 

After the children have properly visualized the word, they are 
sent to the blackboard to write. Blackboard work is valuable in 
getting control of the hand muscles. It develops free arm move- 
ment. If there are more than fifteen children in the class, one 
group should do seat work while the other group works at the board. 
The teacher cannot properly supervise blackboard work when there 
are more than fifteen children. 

The teacher gives each child a half -stick of chalk and shows him 
how to hold it. The children write and do not erase until the 
teacher sees the work. The teacher must move quickly from one 
child to another, noting the obvious weaknesses and helping indi- 
vidual children. The teacher realizes that there are individual 
differences in handwriting ability as well as in all other subjects 
in the curriculum. 

The old logical type of teaching handwriting opposed this new 
psychological method. It did not allow for individual diflferences. 
Every child in the class stood before a ruled blackboard space and 
wrote a row of o's to the teacher's monotonous counting. All 
children had to write with the same speed and with about the 
same degree of legibility. 
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The children write the word several times, criticizing their work 
as the teacher comes to them and shows them individually how to 
write the word correctly. When a child secures a good model, he 
is sent to his seat to write it on paper, and another child takes his 
place. The children who do not write well are always given the 
first chance to work at the boardv 

If the teacher observes the same weakness in the writing of 
three or four children, she calls all of the children back to the 
board and presents the word again, making the children feel the 
need of revisualization. 

When the children have produced satisfactory writing at the 
board, they write on paper at their seats. This makes a good 
summary for the lesson. They write on large sheets of rough 
manila paper, nine by twelve inches in size, using a large primary 
pencil, one-half inch in diameter, with soft, thick lead. They do 
not write cat under the picture, but on a separate sheet to precede 
the picture, or on the unused side of the paper. 

The following day the word cat should be used again, incorpo- 
rated in a sentence suggested by the children. Perhaps it is, See 
my cat, or Mew, cat, mew, or Run, cat, run. New words should not 
be attempted until the old ones are learned. 

The writing period should be short, ten minutes in the first 
grade and fifteen minutes in the second and third grades. Of 
course, not all of this time is spent in actual writing. It takes 
time for the teacher's introduction, for her writing and the chil- 
dren's visualization, for the passing to and from the board, etc. 
Usually the first writing lessons are deferred until the children have 
been in the first grade a month. The first four weeks are spent 
in encouraging large free movements at the blackboard with chalk 
and at the desks with large sheets of paper and crayolas. The 
children also do much freehand cutting during this period. Large 
sheets of unprinted newspaper are particularly good for this. After 
the first month, the children write at the blackboard for several 
weeks and then use the blackboard and paper. Illustrations on 
paper form excellent motivation for the writing period. They may 
be made during the drawing or seat period. Every writing lesson 
should grow out of the children's social experience. Excursions, 
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records, riddles, rhymes, stories, invitations, etc., furnish excellent 
material. 

In the second grade the children continue the blackboard work, 
transferring it to paper as soon as the copy is satisfactorily made. 
Here ruled paper with lines one inch apart and thick, soft-lead 
drawing pencils of ordinary size are used. The teacher continues 
the same method as that begun in the first grade but with more 
difl&cult material. By the close of the second year the children 
no longer need to watch the teacher as she writes. She writes the 
sentence under a curtain and raises it for the children to visualize. 
She raises the curtain and lowers it as the children need individual 
help. This saves time as well as increases the power of concen- 
trated imagery. Original work should be encouraged, the teacher 
spelling on the blackboard any word that the child needs. 

In the third grade less blackboard work is done. The sentences 
suggested by the children are written under the curtain as in the 
second grade. A large amount of original work is now encouraged, 
the teacher spelling all necessary words on the board and imme- 
diately erasing them. Original compositions usually must be 
re-written after the teacher corrects them. Often the children 
make a group composition, the teacher writing it on the board as 
the children dictate. Then the children merely copy it from the 
board. By the end of the third year the group composition may 
be erased, and the children reproduce it without the model. 

Pens are introduced early in the third year. Blots are not 
tolerated by the teacher or the group. The paper is now ruled 
with lines five-eighths of an inch apart. 

All primary children should be familiar with a standard writing 
scale. Individual scales should be posted on a low bulletin board, 
each child placing his best writing under his scale and changing it 
as he sees improvement ia his work. 

T3T)e Lessons I to IV indicate the way in which primary hand- 
writing is taught in the training department of the Oshkosh State 
Normal School. We try to keep constantly in mind the fact that 
the child's desire to write depends upon proper stimulation — 
proper conditions in his social environment. The teacher is not 
justified in teaching her initial lesson until the child indicates in 
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some way his desire to write. She must, therefore, use her initia- 
tive to stimulate the child in such a way that he shows by his general 
attitude toward writing material that he desires to write. 

The teacher must also keep in mind three teaching points — 
first, legibility; second, speed; and third, automatic facility in 
execution. Writing must become a well-organized habit. 

Frank N. Freeman says, 

The ■writing of the beginner should have two characteristics. It should be 
very large, and it should be done with the arm as a whole rather than with the 

fingers These two requirements of size and arm movement are met 

in the highest degree by blackboard writing, and accordingly this has been 
found to be the best form with which to begin. 

When the child begins to write on paper after several months of blackboard 
writing, he should use rough-surfaced paper, large, smooth pencil or crayon, 
and should continue to write large. For a time the one-space letters may be 
one-half inch high. The height may be gradually reduced until in the third 

grade the child is using letters about half as high As the requirements 

on the score of accuracy should be less severe than those imposed upon the 
older pupil, so also should he be required to write less rapidly. Not only is 

he less capable of rapid movement in general but he is less adept in 

this particularly difficult and complex movement. This is not always recog- 
nized. The worst delinquents in this regard are some of those who emphasize 
arm-movement drill.' 

Charles H. Judd says, 

Writing, which is essentially a co-ordinated movement, has to be developed 
through trial after trial, with consciousness directed, not upon the movement 
itself, but on the visual images which appear as results of the movement. 
What one is training is the movement; what one is thinking about is not the 
movement at all, but visual images." 

The Zaner letter forms are used in the training school, with the 
exception of the capitals X and G. Capital letters are to be joined 
to the next letter in the words in which they occur except in the 
following cases: D, F, I, 0, P, T, V, W, and X. Small letters are 
begun on the line when alone or as initial letters except in the 
case of a, c, d, g, 0, q. 

' The Teaching of Handwriting, pp. 80, 82, 83. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
19 14. 

'Genetic Psychology for Teachers, p. 187. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1903. 
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TYPE LESSON I — GRADE IB 

(Based on a Game) 

The chQdren had two new rubber balls, a red one and a green one. The 
teacher and the children played "catch." During the free conversation period 
the teacher asked the children if they would like to draw the picture of the 
balls on the blackboard and name each ball. 

There were more than fifteen children in the class, so the teacher invited 
one group to work at the board whUe the other group played with the balls. 
She asked a boy to draw a red ball for her; then, when the attention was at the 
highest level, she wrote ball beside the picture. The children had used the 
word in their reading lessons so that the word was not a new one. 

She erased the word, wrote it several more times, and then had the chil- 
dren close their eyes to see the word on their eyehds. They opened their eyes 
to compare their image with the word on the blackboard. This was repeated. 
The children took their places at the blackboard, and each drew a red ball. 
The teacher moved rapidly to each child, writing the word for him and quickly 
erasing it. Before she left him she was sure that he held his chalk correctly 
and had made a good start. 

Several of the children had trouble with the bridge on the letter b, so the 
group was called to the teacher who wrote ball over and over for them. They 
returned to the board and wrote it for themselves. When they had a well- 
labeled red ball, the teacher gave them green chalk and they made green balls, 
labeling them with little help from the teacher. The children selected the 
best-labeled balls and asked if they might show them to the lA children. 

The blackboard group changed places with the group playing ball, and 
the'.lesson was continued in the same manner. At the end of the period the 
I A class came into the room, inspected the labeled pictures, and played with 
the new balls. 

The next five lessons were suggested by the children. They were: 

1. My ball. 

2. See my ball. 

3. See my red ball. 

4. See my green ball. 

5. See my ball roll. 

When each of these lessons was written, half of the group cut out balls and 
colored them at their desks, while the other half of the group worked at the 
blackboard. 

TYPE LESSON H — GRADE lA 

(Based on a Riddle) 

The teacher asked the children if they knew any riddles. One httle girl 
said that she did and was invited by the teacher to give it. She gave one about 
the schoolroom clock, and the children immediately guessed it. The teacher 
said that she was going to tell them her riddle on the blackboard. They must 
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read it sflently and whisper the answer in her ear. She told them that she had 
seen it in the circus parade the preceding day. She raised the curtain and 
the children read: 

I am black. 

I can trot. 

You like to ride on me. 

What am I ? 

The children whispered the answer in the teacher's ear. The teacher said, 
"I wiU write the answer on the board." She wrote, "I am a horse." 

She showed them the horses that they had cut out in the previous seat 
period and asked them if they would like to make a new page for their circus 
booklet. The children were eager to do this, so the teacher erased the riddle 
and answer from the board, and told the children that she would help them. 

She wrote the sentence, "I am a horse, " several times, erasing each copy. 
The children visualized the sentence with their eyes closed, then opened their 
eyes, and compared the image with the sentence on the blackboard. This 
was repeated over and over. Half of the group went to their places at the 
blackboard, while the other half went to their desks and pasted the horses on 
large sheets of manUa paper. The children at the board wrote the sentence, 
asking the teacher to raise the curtain when they needed help. They did not 
copy from the teacher's sentence, however, for the curtain was lowered- before 
they resumed writing. As soon as a child could write the sentence, he erased 
his work, took his seat, wrote on paper, and then pasted his horse on the other 
side. 

At the close of the lesson the child placed their papers on a low bulletin 
board and compared them. The teacher praised especially the large writing. 
Each child took his paper over to his individual handwriting scale on another 
low bulletin board and compared it with his last paper and with his scale. If 
it showed marked improvement over his last paper, he took down the poor one 
and replaced it with the new one. Later all of the pages were made into a 
circus booklet. 

TVPE LESSON in — GRADE 11 

(Based on the Making of a Gift) 

The children had made green stockings from blotters for father's Christmas 
gift. They were talking about the card to accompany each gift when a little 
girl asked if they could not write a verse on the card. The teacher suggested 
that they make up a verse. During the language period, this verse was formed: 

This stocking is too small. 
To hold your foot at all, 
So use it on your ink. 
It likes your blots, I thkik. 
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The teacher wrote it on the board, marked it "Save," and lowered the 
curtain over it. 

During the writing period the curtain was raised, the children read the 
rhyme as a whole, and then the teacher erased all but the first Une. The 
children closed their eyes and tried to see the picture. Then they compared 
the image with the writing on the board. This was repeated. The curtain 
was lowered. The children who did not write well went to the board and wrote 
the line; the others wrote on practice paper at their seats. The teacher 
raised the curtain, and the children compared their work with hers. Then 
the chUdren at the board erased and wrote again; the children at the seats 
covered their copy with a blotter or folded it under, and wrote again. Each 
line was written in this way several times. Then the four lines were written 
by each child and compared with the teacher's copy. When each child was 
satisfied with his rh3Tne, he was given his gift sheet of paper, on which he wrote 
the rhsone with little help from the teacher. At the close of the lesson each 
child compared his work with his individual scale sheet. 

TYPE LESSON IV — GRADE HI 

(A Record) 

The children made butter at school. They ejcpressed the desire to make 
a record of the butter-making process for their dairy booklets. During the 
writing period the children made this record: 

"We made butter today. We put a cup of cream in a bottle. We shook 
the bottle for seven minutes. We said 'Come, butter, come.' When the 
butter came, we washed it. We added a half of a teaspoon of salt. We 
molded it. We ate it on crackers. It was good." 

A child suggested a sentence. The teacher wrote it imder the curtain, 
the children covering their eyes as she wrote. The children opened their 
eyes, and the curtain was raised and lowered several times. Then the children 
wrote the sentence, using pen and ink. This first sentence was indented 
because the complete record formed a paragraph. The curtain was raised, 
and the children compared their work with the teacher's. 

After each sentence was written in this way, the complete paragraph was 
read silently by the child and compared with the paragraph on the board. 
Then he compared his work with his previous lesson and, if it showed improve- 
ment, placed it beneath his individual handwriting scale. 

This lesson shows but one type of third-grade writing. Often 
the children work out a group composition, which is written on the 
board by the teacher, read silently by the children, erased, and then 
written by the children. Occasionally it is not erased but merely 
copied. The most valuable writing in the third grade is individual 
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composition work. Each child writes his own thoughts, the 
teacher spelling on the board any word that he needs. She quickly 
erases it, not allowing him to copy. His paper is corrected and 
re-written dtiring a seat period. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MOTIVATION OF PRIMARY HANDWRITING 

1. Labeling 

a) Pictures (Example: ball.) 

b) Articles in room (Example: colored-paper label placed on 
drawer of cupboard.) 

2. Explanation 

a) Of illustrations (Example: "This is Jack" — to accompany 
a Crayola illustration of Jack and the candlestick.) 

b) Of cuttings (Example: "I am the mother doll" — to accom- 
pany a paper doll cut from a magazine.) 

c) Of games (Example: A circle is made. A child goes inside 
of it. A child goes outside of it. The child outside of the 
circle must catch the child inside of the circle, etc.) 

3. Letter-writing 

a) Invitations (Example: Come to our room at two-fifteen to 
help us celebrate Hallowe'en.) 

b) Letters for information (Example: The second grade wrote 
a simple letter to the Associated Charities asking the name 
of some worthy poor family which would enjoy a Thanks- 
giving basket.) 

c) Letters of thanks (Example: The first grade wrote to a 
former teacher thanking her for the book she sent them.) 

d) Letters to absent children. 
(i) Children who are ill. 

(2) Children who have moved away. 

4. Record-making 

o) Of social events (Example: "Our Party.") 

b) Of school group projects (Example: "How We Made a 
Peep Show.") 

c) Of individual projects (Example: "How I Made a House.") 

d) Of home projects (Example: "How I Made My Boat Sail 
in a Tub.") 
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e) Of excursions (Example: "Our Trip to the Park.") 

/) Of nature observations (Example: "The Robin.") 

g) Of nature experiments (Example: "How I Took Care of 

the Tadpoles," explaining the use of the siphon to freshen 

the water.) 
h) Of books read (Example: The child writes a few sentences 

about a book so that another child will want to read it.) 
i) Of games for game booklets (Example: "How We Play 

Tag.") 

5. Accoimts 

a) School supplies 

b) Groceries for parties 

c) Midmorning lunch 

d) Milk used each day 

6. Notices for bulletin board (Example: Today is my birthday. 
I am six years old — Betty.) 

7. A daily newspaper 

8. A yearbook of social events 

9. Music (writing original words for original tunes) 

10. Writing original stories for the weekly reading club 



